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solves out some parts of them, and leaves a crumbling
crust on the surface, but it cashes away this crust, and
thereby exposes a fresh surface to decay. There is in
this way a continual pushing along of powdered stone
over the earth's surface. Part of this material accumu-
lates in hollows, and on sloping or level ground; part
is swept into the rivers, and carried away into the sea.

5.  It is this crumbled stone of which all our soils are
made, mingled with the remains of plants and animals.
Soils differ, therefore, according to the kind of rock
out   of which   they have been formed.     Sandstone,
for example, will give rise to a sandy soil.; limestone
to a limy or calcareous soil; clay rocks to a clayey soil,

6.   But for this crumbling of the rocks into soil, the
land would not be covered with verdure as it is.   Bare
sheets of imdecaying stone would give no footing for
the roots of plants.    But by the decay of their surface,
they get covered with fertile soil, all over the valleys
and plains, and only where, as in  steep  banks  and
cliffs, they  rise too  abruptly to let their crumbled
remains gather round them, do they stand up naked
and verdureless.

*7. As the mouldering of the surface of the land is
always going on, there is a constant formation of soil.
Indeed, if this were not the case, if, after a layer of soil
had been formed upon the ground, it were to remain
there unmoved and unrenewed, the plants would by
degrees take out of it all the earthy materials they
could, and leave it in a barren or exhausted state. But
some of it is being slowly carried away by rain, fresh
particles from mouldering rocks are washed over it by